KING  CHARLES I
which many rarely attended. The sitting Members, who had been elected seven years earlier, no longer represented a large party of their countrymen as they had done in 1640, nor, in fact, anyone but themselves. Nearly all had found their jobs -profitable and had no intention of submitting to an election, and, though at different times they had been bullied by the Scotch and the Army, they still retained some of the prestige that their former position had created. They were now readier to come to terms with the Army leaders as the King was known to be treating with the Scotch, while the dangerous growth of Royalist feeling throughout the country, imperilling both Army and Parliament, was inevitably bringing about their coalition.
At this juncture, Cromwell's reconciliation with the republican officers came to the King's ears, doubtless through the Scotch Commissioners ; also the sinister news that the more extreme elements were demanding his blood. He decided to escape from Hampton Court and told Major Whalley, who guarded him, that he wished to withdraw his parole. Now this Whalley was Cromwell's cousin, and it is pretty certain that he informed Cromwell of the King's fears and consequent determination to escape. Cromwell must have seen in this possibility a wonderful solution for his own troubles. He thoroughly disliked Charles, whose reasoned principles were utterly repellent to his own inspired opportunism, and who in leading him on a wild-goose chase had nearly ruined his relations with his fellow soldiers. Also he knew that a Royalist rising might take place at any moment, and as long as